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MUSIC TEACHERS NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


From its inception eighty-four years ago, the Music Teachers National 
Association has made definite contributions to music pedagogy and 
to the professional musical life of the United States. It has helped 
music teachers improve their teaching and musicianship, raise their 
financial status, and increase their prestige, both locally and nationally 

MTNA accomplishes these aims mainly through its conventions, 
its publications, and its membership in the National Music Council, 
an association of forty-four organizations devoted to the interests and 
problems of music in America. 

To preserve the important material presented at its meetings, 
MTNA has always carried on a publication program, either in mag 
azine or book form. Included in its publications have been articles 
on such subjects as American music, community music, public school 
music, history of music, appreciation, music libraries, music in col- 
leges, theory and harmony, musicology, psychology, philosophy, aes- 
thetics, piano, vocal, organ, choral, violin, and orchestral music, and 
music therapy. Many of these articles can be found in the Volumes 
of Proceedings, published annually from 1906 through 1950. At pres- 
ent MINA’s official organ is American Music Teacher, a magazine 
sent to all members five times a year which, in addition to articles on 
various phases of music, contains news of the activities of member 
organizations. 

Today MTNA has a membership of over 10,000 teachers in all fields 
of music from private studios, colleges, universities, conservatories, 
schools of music, and public and private schools. Its thirty-four state 
associations form five regional divisions, with a sixth in the offing 
National conventions are now held every other year; regional meetings 
take place the alternate years. 

1960 is the year for regional division meetings. The Southern, East 
Central, West Central, and Southwestern Divisions met in February; 
the Western Division will meet July 24-28 at the University of Oregon 

The next national convention will be held in Philadelphia February 
26 to March 2, 1961. Elaborate plans are being formed to make these 
meetings a source of inspiration and stimulation to all music teachers 

Further details concerning the Music Teachers National Associ- 
ation may be obtained by writing to 775 Brooklyn Ave., Baldwin, 
New York. 
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An all-Bentley program 

On November 14, 1959 the Teachers 
Section of the Musicians Club of Pomo- 
na Valley presented students in a recital 
of compositions by Berenice Benson 
Bentley. The program was tape-recorded 
and the tape presented to Miss Bentley. 
A reception honoring her followed the 
recital. 

Teachers presenting pupils were: Lor- 
en Adair, Lovetha Amos, Burton Arant, 
Yvonne Gordon, Chester Johnson, Wil- 
helmina Kent, Helen Selby, Virginia 
Shuck, Ira Vail, Mary Walker, all from 
Pomona; Theresia Breitner, Helen Gip- 
son, Mary Hall, Francis MacDougall, 
Ellen Rust, all of Claremont; Helena 
Johnson of San Dimas, and Patricia 
Gestram of San Bernardino. 

The program, opening with “‘The Elf 
and the Fairy” played by a five-year-old 
girl, included “Song of the Wild Bee,” 
“Sagebrush Serenade,” “The Restless 
Sea,’ “Swan on a Silver Lake,” and se- 
lections from the Bentley A/bums, Minia- 
tures, Four and Twenty Melodies, and 
Rondolettes. Several of the Rondolettes 
arranged for string quartet and for clari- 
net quartet were interesting features. 

PATRICIA GESTRAM 
Program Chairman, Musicians Club 
of Pomona Valley, California 


More on recitals 

Two letters in the September-October 
issue asking for advice about recitals 
brought forth a generous number of an- 
swers. Some appeared in The Sounding 
Board of the last issue and more are 
printed below. For further suggestions, 
see Wisdom from the Past on page 16. 

After reading Iva Lozier’s letter and 
that of another lady who withheld her 
name, I wish that I could sit right down 
and talk to both of them. I would like to 
share with them a few of my experiences 
because they seem so in need of help and 
encouragement. 

It seems doubtful that their pupils are 
any less brilliant than average piano pu- 
pils anywhere. I believe that both of 
these ladies need to appraise the situa- 
tion a bit more calmly. Perhaps they do 
pass on “nerves” to their pupils. 

Make recital plans well in advance, 
then be sure your pupils are prepared. If 
all is not going well three weeks ahead of 
time, take emergency measures. Try cut- 
ting out other lesson material tempora- 
rily and spending a whole lesson on the 
recital piece alone. Be definite, tell the 
pupil exactly how he is to practice. Show 
him how easy it is to make immediate 
improvement by studying certain sec- 
tions closely. 

When you choose a recital piece re- 
member that it marks an attainment for 
a year’s work. Naturally it must be of 
suitable grade for the pupil’s advance- 
ment and within his reach technically. 
One very big problem can arise from the 
competitive spirit between pupils who 
are brothers or sisters or even just close 
friends. One must appear to be just as 
much a “‘star”’ as the other. 

After this piece has been assigned, be 
on guard immediately for lagging inter- 
est. The pupil may need to have you play 
it for him again and if after a couple 
of lessons no real progress has been 
made, better discuss the situation and 
ask him if he had rather see some other 
pieces. It is better to change pieces unless 
you are positive that this is the right 
piece for him at this time. 

On the average, two months ahead of 
the recital is long enough to begin work 
on second- and third-grade pieces. I pre- 
fer only six weeks for first-grade pieces 
as pupils tire easily after the first burst of 
enthusiasm. More difficult music often 
needs four or five months, depending on 
the piece and the pupil’s work habits. 
Such pieces should be memorized by at 
least a month before the recital to allow 
time for improving the expression and 
gaining confidence. 


I definitely feel that the pupil should 
play from memory. If a piece has not 
been learned well enough to play from 
memory, it is not likely to be played well 
in any event. Often I can show the pupil 
that he has his piece nearly memorized 
and does not realize it. I do think it safer, 
though, to use the music in most ensem- 
ble numbers unless both pupils are very 
sure of their memory. 

Certainly all pupils must be allowed to 
participate in a teacher’s recital, unless 
perhaps they have just begun lessons. 
Don’t they all pay for their lessons? 
Above all, a teacher must be honest and 
impartial regardless of a pupil’s degree 
of talent. When it comes to special pro- 
grams where pupils represent their teach- 
er before other teachers or in auditions 
or contests, though, it is another matter. 
These pupils earn their place of honor by 
the quality and persistence of their work 

In order for a pupil to continue to 
enjoy his music, he needs to learn to play 
at ease before others. A student recital is 
an opportunity to play before a listening 
audience. The parents and friends come 
that special evening to grant those young- 
sters a few minutes of listening to their 
music and to note the progress that they 
have made during another year of study. 
Surely those in the audience know that 
you are not pretending to offer artist 
perfection. 

One teacher says that she cannot get 
tough. In my estimation, this is seldom 
called for. If ever it is, you must use a 
great deal of psychology as to how 
tough, when, and to whom, because 
many children are very sensitive while 
others respond better to a certain amount 
of toughness. Don’t indulge in meaning- 
less flattery but do seek good points on 
which to compliment a pupil. Sympa 
thize with the pupil’s shortcomings, yet 
do not condone them. 

We have no real problems over recital 
nerves. Most pupils consider a recital a 
very happy occasion. I give most credit 
for this to training in our informal music 
club meetings every six weeks, held in 
groups of twelve to fifteen either in my 
home or in a pupil’s, and usually attend- 
ed by about half of the mothers. 

Placement of the numbers on the re- 
cital program is of utmost importance 
I prefer to list pupils by age so that no 
one can accuse me of favoritism but | 
always try to have the first one on the 
program a seasoned performer with at 
least one recital behind him. Within each 
age group I vary the numbers according 
to type. A soft slow one is often effective 
following a loud crashing one. To help 
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avoid monotony I place ensemble num- 
bers after several solos and sometimes 
invite guest performers to sing or play an 
instrumental solo. 

A teacher who is bothered or confused 
at the rehearsal is better off at home. 
Have definite plans on paper, then tell 
each pupil exactly where he is to sit, 
when to walk, etc. I give each pupil a 
typed list of instructions outlining what 
he is to do and how he is to behave, in- 
cluding reminders not to chew gum or 
wear loose bracelets. I always schedule 
the rehearsal for the recital at least four 
or five days ahead of time, so that each 
pupil has one more lesson. Then those 
that are not fully prepared still have time 
to do something about it. 

Our recitals for the past five years have 
been held in a junior high school audito- 
rium where there is a nice grand piano 
plus several studio uprights available 
The seating plan that seems to work best 
is to have all pupils sit in the front row 
of the hall. Then in groups of about ten 
they go up and sit on the stage, returning 
to their seats in the front row as the next 
group goes up. I remain backstage to 
advise, prompt if necessary, or perhaps 
adjust a bench 

I can think of nothing more dishearten- 
ing than to have half of the audience 
leave before the last numbers. An effec- 
tive way to prevent this is to present the 
yearly awards as the last feature of the 
program. 

I scarcely have time to get nervous, 
yet | am. Each recital is a new experience 
and the strain is there. I dare not let any- 
one else see it, though, above all not the 
pupils. They take their attitudes from 
me. I tell them that of course they will 
play nicely. We are sure that they know 
their pieces, aren't we? We have seen to 
that well ahead of time. I tell them that 
I can forgive a few wrong notes, as long 
as they play musically 

I have yet to see a pupil break down 
completely at a recital or if he does make 
a break, not able to recover and go on 
with expression. Most often they sur- 
prise me by how well they play! No mat- 
ter how they do, you must express appre- 
ciation outwardly. You have worked 
hard to avoid all disasters and if they 
arise, just reason it out and try to prevent 
the occurrence next time. 

Nearly always there are one or two 
who, even though poor workers, rise to 
the occasion and become quite a hit, 
while your best pupil may be nervous 
and not play well. Such is life for a piano 
teacher! 

ANNABELLE MOorES 
Dallas, Texas 
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As I have read letters printed in your 
department from young teachers who 
would like suggestions regarding piano 
recitals, I decided to write about the way 
I have planned some successful recitals 
given during the last few years 

I live in a suburban city of about eight 
thousand people. Each May we have a 
very interesting pupils’ recital given at 
the school auditorium 

In order for the children to enjoy the 
recital, we begin to plan several months 
in advance. We choose the pieces early 
so that they will become very familiar 
with them and will be able to memorize 
them thoroughly. Pupils of all grades 
from the beginning to ones in the fifth 
grade in music, take part. The parents 
are extremely helpful; two or three 
mothers help line up the children and 
keep order during the recital 

We have very little trouble with nerv- 
ousness or stage fright as we choose one 
or two who are good pupils and who are 
not easily frightened to play first on the 
program. The older children play the 
last numbers, thus leaving an impression 
of excellence at the end 

The piano solo numbers are inter- 
spersed with duets and usually a trio for 
extra interest. The ensemble pieces are 
played with the music for less strair 
the pupils 

I enjoy THE PIANO TEACHER very n 
and have used some of the new 
with good success 

Mrs. OrA KVAM 
South Sioux City, Nebraska 

In answer to the “name withheld” let 
ter, never get rough with students! Pa- 
tience and more patience is needed 
Small children have to be told and told 
and shown. 

For my recitals given in a large aud 
torium in May I have students play selec 
tions they have studied for a 
more. Students who canno rom 
memory I allow to play with their music 
I give every student a place or 
gram. 

Do not require a child to introduce 
himself or announce the title of what he 
will play. Have a typed program and 
select a mother to announce the numbers 


the pro- 


In answer to a question in the letter, 
“Does my nervousness reach the chil- 
dren?” Yes, it does. A teacher should 
have confidence in what she is able to do 
and to teach. She must always appear 
calm and collected. 

In addition to the yearly recital I hold 
Sunday afternoon musicals in my home- 


studio. About ten students play from 


three to six selections each; some are 


memorized, others not 
I do very little advertising but put a 
small article in the paper announcing 
recitals. I have twenty-eight students i 
this small city and charge $1.50 per 
lesson 
MILDRED B. KUNKEI 
Hendersonville. N ( 
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First, decide when and where you 
have the season 's programs. Suppose y 
plan two, one at Christmas and one ir 
the late spring. Decide what your theme 
will be, and buy your music accordingly 
When you assign a piece, write the date 
on it and also the date of the recital 
the pupil can see how much time he has 
for learning it. Set a deadline when tl 
piece must at least be memorized. Fi 
he Christmas program this should be | 
he week before Thanksg 
pring one, by Easter 

For little seven- ar 
deginners, three months 
on a recital piece. They 
then slide back 
school pupils need fron 
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eir longer, | 
teaching stage manr 

from telling one pupil tl 


three times and forgetting 
to another, make a list of j 
a card, and put it o1 


sucn suggestions as 


Look happy and fe 
Go in on right hand s 


Take vour time Desi 


yeu Aands 
m4 finish playing 


al the audience 
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In the studio have pup ls practice walk 


ng to the piano slowly, and adjusting the 


bench. Make a little ceremony about 


getting started. There is something about 
holding a watch in your hand, and say 
ing, “* Now,” that puts a pupil on his toes 

Write each child’s name on a card and 
put the cards in the order you want then 
to sit, so that you can keep the talkative 
ones apart. Have the cards on the chairs 
before the program, then tell the childrer 
to find their places 

Do not teach or rehearse the day of the 
recital. If a pupil does not know his piece 
by then, it’s too late, and you want t 


look rested and refreshed that evening 
Just before you begin, welcome the 


audience. Even though you have pretty 
programs, make the evening informal by 





announcing each number. If you know 
anything unusual about the piece or 
composer, tell that in just a sentence or 
two. Reading a little rhyme that sets the 
background for the piece relaxes the pu- 
pil and is interesting to the audience. If 
this is the child’s first recital, announce 
the fact and tell how long he has studied 
Mrs. LLEWELLYN D. Scott 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Which composers are American? 

Do you have any material on which of 
your composers are American? Is Marie 
Seuel-Holst an American? Since all of 
the student’s choice compositions for the 
Federation of Music Clubs Festivals 
must be by Americans, please advise me 
as soon as possible. 

Mrs. BARBARA OLDENBURG 
Boise - Idaho 


Yes, Mrs. Holst is an American. Almost 
all of the composers in our catalog are 
American, but we'll be happy to answer 
questions concerning individual composers 


about whom you're not sure. 


More on scale fingering 
Mr. Randlett, whose article on a new 
tem of scale fingering appeared in the last 


issue, has some further thoughts 


In most cases the fingers remain on the 
Same notes in a major scaie and in the 
natural form of its relative minor. (This 
is true of the first nine major scales—G 
through E-flat Major—and their relative 
minors). In both A Major and F-sharp 
Minor, for instance, the thumbs fall o1 
B and E, the large group on f#-gz-a, and 
the small group on c#-d. A student who 
knows A Major can learn F-sharp Minor 
simply by adding two notes to the bot- 
tom of the A Major scale. 

Use of the C Major fingering may op- 
tionally be extended to include both 
majors and minors of G and D. This 
simplifies the fingering of G Major at the 


expense of uniformity in the placement 
of the large group. I prefer the uniform 
(and slightly more complex) fingering, 
but either way has its advantages. 
SAMUEL RANDLETT 


Nashville, Tennesse 


What Key? 

Will you please tell me in what key 
“Space Flight”’ by Sarah Louise Ditten- 
haver is? 

Mrs. D. P. GARDY 
Benton, Arkansas 


The first part of **Space Flight” is in the 
whole tone scale starting on C. The middl 
part starts ona D-flat chord, shifts through 
an augmented chord to B-flat, again shifts 
through an augmented chord to B, and 
thence through another augmented chord 
back to the original key. 


PART I] 


Whether keyboard 
the spur of the mom ris previously th 
analogy would be the extemporaneous speake 
person who has to work out his speech before 
principle is the same. In both cases a grasp of tl 
ics of language is essential. It is the aim of tl 
outline the chief requirements for piano art 
elementary stages 

The first essential is a work 
This can mean any degree 
tensive; the pupil will do 
work of his pianistic ability. The material 
for relatively elementary pupils who can 
around the second and third grades. The 
volved, however, remain identical thro 
grades. The only imponderable factor is the 
musical sense of the pupil, and even this can be 
influenced by competent and sympathetic teaching 

The three components of an arrangement 
harmony (chording), and form (determined by the styl 
or texture of the accompaniment). Most melodies can bi 
treated in any of such forms as waltz, fox trot, ballad 
tango, march, or sonatina. 

A good melody with which to begin is “‘Mary Had a 
Little Lamb” because it is not only familiar t 
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But the best positior for rt 


ic chords is as illustrated. After 
practice most beginners car 
this progression quite easily. Ther 
played with the thumb acts as ar 
note and can be sustained while the be 
ginner feels his way back and forth be 


tween the two chords 


(See Figure 3) 


Playing the notes of the 


rately helps to give the beginr 
“feel” of the chords and n 


sition back and forth ea 


(See Figure 


and facility he car 
melody. The first five not 
jor scale are excellent for t 
notes. played with the basi 
generally make the principle of cl ] 
quite clear. The pupil should be encour 
aged to listen carefully to the effect of the 
five melody notes being “carried” by (¢ 
and G7. It 1s also an excellent 

the teacher deliberately to 

triad against the note D 

as to point up the musica 


between melody notes ; 


(See Figure 


As soon as this 
rather, felt, the five notes 
in a more ordered, rhythn 
will also make it clear that it 
Sary or des rable to change chords wit 
every melody note. Thus the principle of 


passing notes 1s introduced 


(See Figures 6 and 7) 


By playing the left hand notes sepa- 
rately (as in Figure 4) we obtain the 
lullaby bass. Have the pupil play piano 
or forte throughout and also experiment 
with making crescendos and decrescen 
dos from one end of the piece to the 
other. Also have him play in strict time 
as well as rubato, noting the change of 
character of the piece as the tempo is 
changed. 


(See Figures 8 and 9) 


Playing the same passage in 4/4 time 
suggests the versions in Figures 1Oand 11 





the next page deal with 
“melody changing” in greater detail—a simple applica- 
tion of this very basic principle of music arranging. Fig- 
ures 9 and II demonstrate the passing note principle 
clearly and show how a chord “carries” a melody along, 
as it were. The absence of a definite single way to harmo- 


1k 


nize a melody should pointed out at this stage. It 


should be emphasized that music is not a science in which 
everything proceeds according to inflexible rules, but 
rather an art based to a large extent upon personal taste 
or principles of esthetic 

An interesting analog be drawn between color: 
and chords. Certain combinations of colors appeal to one 
person, other combinations to others. There are, however, 
certain colors which definitely clash in a similar way to 
which chords clash. But within the framework of accept- 
able combinations of both colors and chords there is def- 
inite leeway for personal preference. To an imaginative 
pupil the analogy between degrees of sound from loud to 
soft and shades of color from dark to light makes an 
interesting point of discussion. Playing these simple pas- 
sages crescendo and decrescendo is also useful for teach- 
ing shadings. Once the mechanics of the two basic chords 
are mastered it leaves the pupil free to concentrate on the 
over-all effect, something that 1s difficult when he is so 
concerned with the actual notes that he obtains that 
typical ““beginner’s sound,” caused basically, of course 


«by the left hand accompaniment being too prominent 


texture 


Now we can introduce the first bass variations 


tures.”’ I use the term “‘texture”’ because it seems the most 
graphic way to describe the various accompaniment forms 
which give a melody its particular character. Again, an 
analogy may make the meaning more plain. Threads 
(notes) woven in different combinations or patterns make 
up many different textures (styles) of cloth (arrangements). 
Carried further, when embellishments or musical orna- 
ments are added in later stages of arranging they can be 
compared to trimmings, such as ribbons, braid, buttons, 
etc. The finish or sparkle with which the completed ar- 
rangement is performed becomes comparable to the press- 
ing and final fitting of a garment. It is surprising how even 
young pupils react intelligently to these analogies. 

As soon as the pupil can obtain the correct sound and 
character of these bass forms or textures, he should apply 
them to five-note scale passages (Figures 8, 9, 10, 11) 
While it isn’t necessary for him to try every one, he should 
do enough to satisfy his teacher that he has the feel of 
changing the character of the tune according to the bass 
form used. 
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TELL US how you operate your studio. For 
every article we publish, we will give a year’s 
subscription to THE PIANO TEACHER. Address 
your contributions (and don’t forget photos!) 
to My Studio, THe PIANO TEACHER, 1834 
Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 


by Ray Ellerman 
St. Louts, MISSOURI 


In addition to piano and Hammond organ 
teaching, workshops for piano teachers, and 
harpsichord programs, Mr. Ellerman makes 
interesting use of his tape recorder. He is 
teaching two children by tape-recorded cor- 
respondence, one in Hawaii and the other 
in the Philippines. As a member of World 
Pen Pals, he “tapesponds” with a piano 
teacher in Ireland. Through an exchange of 
tapes, their pupils hear each other play and 
tell of life in their respective countries. 


Mr. Ellerman with budding harpsichordists 











Facing the Strains an 





by Dr. William C. Menninger 








internationally famous p 
the American Psychi itr 
*s, and has written a number of book 

tric subjects, several of which intended 


for the general reader 
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1 Stresses of 


Few people, if any, in the modern world escape psychological 
stress and strain of major proportions. Everyone is aware of 
varying degrees of tension within himself and if he is alert 
to the world about him, he is certainly aware of the many 
tensions that surround all of us. This stress and strain can 
seriously affect mental well-being. 

We know that under enough pressure, continued over a 
long enough period of time, anyone can be overwhelmed, 


and bend. All of us have a “breaking point.” 





The tensions to which we are subjected certainly appear 
to be increasing. This may explain the evident increase in 
the incidence of mental ill-health and frank mental illness. 
What can we do about this situation? 

The physician in psychological medicine or psychiatry 
does not have answers to political and social problems, 
yet he knows that they seriously affect people’s health. 
This he discovers anew as he endeavors to understand 
the illness of each new patient; as he studies the factors 


that have led to breakdown under stress. On the basis of 


what he learns he can advise a particular individual how 
to remove, reduce or live with pressures to which he is 
subject. 

Becoming mentally ill is the response many people 
make to problems too big for them to handle. Therefore, 
the psychiatrist has the responsibility as well as the oppor- 
tunity to turn a microscope on the personality of his pa- 
tient. It is necessary for him to gain some understanding 
of the forces which are creating, or have created the ten- 
sions that have produced the illness. 

There are two different types of such tensions. 

First, there are those that originate within one’s self and 
are quite specific to each one of us. These internal ten- 
sions are not shared with other people because they are 
related to problems and conflicts of our own, conflicts 
which often have arisen from experiences of childhood 
and still continue, in varying degrees, to make us feel 
uneasy under certain circumstances or with certain kinds 
of people. These are always related to unconscious factors 
in the personality and usually manifest themselves as 
“anxiety.” 

Internal tensions show up in different ways in different 
people. Some try to remain blind to them; some project 
the cause of them to someone else; some develop physical 
symptoms. These and other psychological devices are 
used by all of us in an effort to maintain our equilibrium. 
Constructive action would be to discover—sometimes re- 
quiring professional help to do so—how to modify tension 
by understanding the situations or factors which seem to 
precipitate it. 

In addition to internal tensions there are external ones 
These we do often share with others, at least to some ex- 
tent. Usually they are the result of our environment; 
experiences and events affecting our family and friends as 
well as ourselves; even affecting our job, our communi- 


ties, our country. Too often these give rise to feelings of 


uncertainty, apprehension, or outright fear. 


Resolving tensions 

We try to resolve the tensions thus created in one of 
three ways: we can refuse to face their causes, which is a 
kind of flight; we too often fight back, thereby hurting or 
destroying people or things, and in the process usually 
hurting ourselves; or we can compromise. Most of the 
time we find ways to modify our attitudes and behavior, 
and also to modify the environment sufficiently to make a 
constructive compromise with a net gain for the situation 
as well as ourselves. 

In planning treatment for a patient, the psychiatrist 
must first figure out how to help the individual understand 
himself and his problems better. Secondly, he must con- 
sider the environment and its factors and how these 
might be changed for the benefit of the patient. Approach- 
ing from both directions as may be indicated, his assign- 
ment is to help his patient face up to the stress and strain 
that has produced his symptoms. 

The individual who is filled with anxiety is rarely able 
to look at himself objectively. It is difficult, if not impos- 
sible, for him to see the causes of his own conflicts or the 
various unreasonable or even irrational ways by which he 
is trying to resolve them. A person can often, if he will, 
gain some understanding about himself from his family, 
or from friends or from reading. However, he may need 
professional help. 


Learning to handle emotions of hostility 
Very many problems, whether personal or universal, 


revolve around the central theme of hate in its many mani- 
festations of selfishness, jealousy, prejudice, dishonesty, 
yes, even mental illness—and worst of all, war. Hence, 
perhaps the most important thing for an individual to do 
is to try to understand how he handles his own hostility 
and to see what are the manifestations of that energy 
drive in his behavior and thinking. 

It can be helpful, for instance, to see “running out on 
responsibility” a sa disguise of hostility towards one’s loved 
ones, towards one’s boss, towards one’s community. Too 
often we are unaware of the thoughtlessness and neglect, 
discrimination and selfishness that we display—frequently 
towards those whom we claim to love. 

Uncontrolled emotion contributes to the production of 
tension in ourselves and those around us. Therefore, it 
behooves us to direct energy constructively. When angry, 
instead of breaking a dish we can take a brisk walk; when 
frightened we can consider how best to meet the danger 
instead of running away; when we love we can either tie 
our loved one to us, or preferably free him to choose 
whether or not to stay. 

Good insurance against getting overwhelmed by ten- 
sion is to develop ways of living with other people, and 
activities either alone or shared, which give satisfaction by 
being constructive and creative. Engaging in a sport, cre- 


ating a work of art, learning a craft, playing a game, 





singing a song, reading a book, helping someone else, 
working to improve the community—these and many 
other activities can contribute to one’s sense of well- 
being, let one recoup from strain. 

For many people a philosophy of life and a firm reli- 
gious faith provide extra strength to resist the wear of ten- 
sion and stress. They also can be the source of motivation 
towards goals to which they aspire. 


A bulwark against that “alone” feeling 

Loyal friends and associates can be a bulwark against 
that “alone” feeling which comes when difficulties seem 
about to overwhelm one. But we must take the initiative 
to call upon those who would gladly help if they are 
allowed to know we need them. And, of course, it is im- 
portant that this relationship be a two-way one and that 
we be willing to go to the aid of our loved ones and co- 
workers when they need us. 

To modify the environment, just as to modify our own 
selves, takes action; it means doing specific things 

Examine and evaluate and talk about the possible 
causes of tensions. In essence, this is what the psychiatrist 
tries to encourage his patient to do in order that both 
may understand just what problems are at the root of 
anxiety and fear. It has often been said that a clear under- 
standing of a problem is 90 per cent of its solution. This 
is a proven fact in resolving conflicts within the individual 
personality, and this can apply also in a family. Conceiv- 
ably it can apply equally in larger units such as a com- 
pany, a neighborhood, a city, state or nation; 

issume full responsibility as a person, as a member 
of a family, as a worker on the job, as a participating 
citizen. This means acquiring basic education, training 
and experience; continually working for better solutions 
of the problems of the groups in which we find ourselves; 

Thoughtfully plan for the future. This has economic, 
social, educational and vocational aspects. Important in 
this is to find the job best suited to one’s abilities and op- 
portunities; then relieve its routine and responsibility 
with an avocation or a hobby. Often recreation can serve 
for re-creation 

Any plan for protection against and handling of stress 
and strain requires action. One can find a cause or a mis- 
sion and take it seriously. What the world needs most is 
people who will give of themselves to the needs of the 
family, the community, the state, the nation, and the 
world. What a person needs most ts to be wanted and 
necessary. 

There are so many opportunities in every country and 
in every culture to help our fellow men by improving 
education, social welfare, health; by strengthening reli- 
gious faith. To do this implies that adults must grow up 
emotionally to the point that they find more satisfaction 
in giving than in receiving 
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have vou read... 


Beethoven, by ALAN Pryce-Jones; New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1958. $1.50 


From the pages of this slim volume (only 105 pages) 
a convincing picture of Beethoven with all the contradic- 
tions in his personality emerges. Drawing on Beethoven's 
letters, the more extensive biographies, and the conver- 
sation books (notebooks recording everyday communi- 
cations after Beethoven became deaf) the author presents 
a deeply sympathetic but nonetheless candid portrait: 
Unlovable and yet — since we are at a safe distance — 
in such need of love that it is hard to read of him with- 
out affection; speechless and clumsy, yet with an un- 
forced grandeur of aspiration which preserves him from 
ridicule; ungrateful, loutish, untruthful; by no means 
exempt from snobbery and a harsh self-righteousness, 
yet built to a scale so large that these qualities are rel- 
egated to a province of him...we can watch without 
either awe or repulsion. Like the slow building of coral, 
his barren, ugly life of every day sufficed to carry for- 
ward an invisible process of creation. 
The anecdotes the author chooses to tell have the ring of 
truth. The account of a visit that Ludwig Rellstab, a 
poet, paid to Beethoven (by then completely deaf) is very 
poignant. Beethoven “struck a chord softly. Never will 
another fill me with such melancholy. He had C major 
in the right hand and struck B in the bass; and looking 
at me steadily, repeated the wrong chord several times 
that I might hear the sweet tone of the instrument.” 
On the other hand, Mr. Pryce-Jones debunks some 
pretty stories that don’t hold up against the relevant 
facts. For instance, after quoting one writer as saying 
that the Sonata, Op. 81 (Farewell, Absence, and Return) 
is a “soul-picture which brings before the mind a Part- 
ing—let us suppose of two lovers; the desertion—let us 
assume, again, sweetheart or wife—and reunion of the 
Parted ones” the author goes on to say drily: “*Unluckily 
the manuscript is inscribed: “The Farewell, Vienna, May 
4, 1809, of H.I.H. the revered Archduke Rudolf.’ and 
the finale celebrates his return in the following January.” 
First published in England 
in 1933, this book has been 
reprinted several times. 
It’s combination of 
scholarship, interest- 
ing material, and 
excellent writing 
make it a welcome 
addition to books 
on music available 
in America. 





Letters to a Young Lady on the Art of Pianoforte Playing 


LETTER V 


On the Keys, on Studying a Piece, 
and on Playing in the Presence of Others 


You are now well acquainted with all the twenty-four 
keys, and with the scales and chords belonging to them, 
and it is with pleasure I learn that you even now daily play 
through all the minor scales and passages in them, as dili- 
gently as you formerly did those in the twelve major 


keys; and that you acknowledge the many advantages of 


these exercises, by which also you save yourself the labor 
of wading through so many tedious etudes or professed 
studies. 

One of the most necessary acquirements for a pianist is 
to be equally practiced and ready in all the keys. There are 
many who are as much startled at a piece having four o1 
five sharps or flats for its signature, as though they saw a 
spectre. And, nevertheless, to the fingers all keys are in 
reality of equal difficulty: for there are as difficult compo- 
sitions in C major as in C sharp major. Only that the eye 
and the memory must be early accustomed to this great 
number of marks of transposition. 

As, in such unusual keys, the black keys must be prin- 
cipally employed, and as they are narrower than the white 
ones, and therefore less certain as to the striking of them, 
it is absolutely requisite, on the part of the player, that he 
should keep his hand particularly firm, and somewhat 
higher than usual over the keys, and employ a very de- 
cided touch, in order to acquire the same degree of cer- 
tainty as on the white keys. 

You complain that the studying of difficult pieces still 
costs you much time and labor. There is a certain remedy 
against this, which I may call the art of studying, and 
which I impart to you, as far as it can be done in writing 

There are pupils who study such compositions atten- 
tively enough, it is true, but so slow and with such fre- 
quent interruptions, that these pieces become tedious and 
disagreeable to them before they have half learned them. 
Such pupils often take half a year to learn a few pieces 
tolerably; and by this wasteful expenditure of time, al- 
ways remain in the background. 

Others, on the contrary, try to conquer everything by 
force; and imagine that they shall succeed in this by prac- 
ticing for hours, laboriously indeed, but in an inattentive 
and thoughtless manner, and by hastily playing over all 
kinds of difficulties innumerable times. Those persons play 


till their fingers are lamed; but how? confusedly, ove 
hastily, and without expression; or, what is still worse, 
with a false expression. 

We may escape all this by keeping the right mediun 
between these two ways. When, therefore, you begin to 
learn a new and somewhat difficult piece, you must devote 
the first hours to decyphering the notes strictly and cor- 
rectly, in slow time. You must also fix upon the fingerins 
to be employed, and gain a general insight over the whole 
his, in a single piece, can at most, require but a few days. 
Then the whole piece must be played over quietly and 
composedly, but at the same time attentively, and without 
any distraction of ideas, till we are enabled to execute it 
without trouble, and in the exact time indicated by the 
author. 

Single passages of great difficulty may be practiced 
apart. Still, however, they ought to be often repeated in 
connection with the rest of the piece. 

All this, too; may be completed in a few days. But now 
begins the time when we must also learn.to play it with 
beauty and elegance. 

Now, all the marks of expression must be observed wit! 
redoubled attention; and we must endeavor to seize cor 
rectly on the character of the composition, and to enforce 
it in our performance according to its total effect. 

Io this belongs the very important quality, that th 
player should know how to listen properly to himself, and to 
judge his own performance with accuracy. He who does 
not possess this gift, is apt, in practising alone, to spoil all 
that he has acquired correctly in the presence of his 
teacher. 

But I must once more remind you that we can only study 
new pieces quickly and well, when we have not forgotten 
those already learned. There are, alas! many pupils, 
(female pupils too,) who play only that piece well which 
they have just been taught. All those acquired before are 
neglected and thrown aside. Such pupils will never make 
very great progress. For you must own, that those persons 
who play fifty pieces well, are much more clever than those 
who, like a bird organ, can only play two or three pieces 
in a tolerable manner; and that the first, by a proper em- 
ployment of our time, is very possible, I believe | have 
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Although Czerny’s name 
has come to be associated with 
hours of studies and exercises 


WISDOM 


at the piano, this may be unjust 


in the light of his views on the art 
of practicing efficiently. 


already said to you 

Your worthy teacher has acted very properly in early 
accustoming you to play occasionally before others. At 
first, this, ‘as you write to me, was very disagreeable to 
you, and you felt much frightened in so doing. “But now,” 
say you, “I think nothing of it; nay, it generally gives me 
great pleasure, particularly when all goes off well.”” And 
there you are quite right. To what purpose do we learn, 
but to give pleasure, not only to ourselves, but also to our 
beloved parents and our worthy friends? And assuredly 
there is no higher satisfaction than in being able to distin- 
guish one’s self before a large company, and in receiving 
in honorable acknowledgment of one’s diligence and 
talent. 

But, to bring matters to this point, we must be thor- 
oughly sure of our business; for want of success is, on the 
contrary, as vexatious as it is tormenting and disgraceful. 
Above all, you must select, for this purpose, such com- 
positions as are fully within your powers, and respecting 
the good effect of which you can entertain no doubt. 
Every difficult piece becomes doubly difficult when we 
play it before others, because the natural diffidence of the 
performer impedes the free development of his abilities. 

Many half-formed players imagine that everything will 
be right, if they do but step forward at once with a difficult 
piece by some celebrated composer. But by this means 
they neither do honor to the composition nor to them- 
selves; but merely expose themselves to the danger of ex- 
citing ennui, and, at best, of being applauded from polite- 
ness and compassion, and therefore of being blamed and 
laughed at behind their backs. For, even with regard to 
amateurs, persons avail themselves of the right to blame 
when they have not received any pleasure; and, in fact, 
who can take their doing so in bad part? 

Many, otherwise very good players, have in this man- 
ner, by an unsuitable choice of pieces, lost both their 
musical reputation and all future confidence in them- 
selves. 

When playing before others, you should particularly 
endeavor to execute your well-studied piece with tranquil- 
lity and self-possession, without hurrying, without allow- 


ing your ideas to wander, and more especially without 


from the Past 


coming to a stand-still; for this last is the most unpleasant 
fault which we can commit before an audience. 

Before you commence, the fingers must be kept quite 
warm; you must avoid any inconvenient mode of dress 
and you should, if possible, always play on a pianoforte 
with which you are well acquainted ; for an instrument, of 
which the touch is much lighter or much heavier than that 
which one is accustomed to, may very much confuse a 
player. 

But, besides professedly playing before others, it may 
often happen that you are suddenly required, in the com- 
pany of intimate acquaintances, to play over some trifle 
to them. 

It is very necessary, therefore, that you should study 
and commit to memory a good number of little, easy, but 
tasteful pieces; so that, on such occasions, you may be 
able to play them hy heart; for it appears rather childish 
to be obliged, for every trifle, to turn over one’s collection 
of music; or, when in a strange place, to be always obliged 
to draw back, with an excuse “that you cannot play any- 
thing by heart.” 


Il have no doubt, my dear Miss, that you have been so 


situated; is it not so? 

For this purpose, short rondos, pretty airs with varia 
tions, melodies from operas, nay, even dance tunes 
waltzes, quadrilles, marches, etc are perfectly suit- 
able: lor eve rythine adoes credit t lé aver wil } 5 we 

As it is very proper to let a little prelude precede an) 
musical composition, you must have by heart a number 
of this sort of piece, in all the keys 

The playing before others has also the great advantage 
that it compels one to study with unusual zeal. For the 
idea that we must play before an audience, spurs us on t 
a much greater measure of diligence than if we play only 
to ourselves, or to four senseless walls 

i shall therefore close this letter, with the request that 
you will not neglect any proper occasion of exhibiting 


your fine talent to the world. 


CARL CZERNY 
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. 2 . . P P P , On ar! 
The author in her studio in Hiroshima with a pupil, Miss Yamamoto 


take up my duties as mu: eachel 
College, a Methodist Mission schoo 
interest of the Japanese in Western music 

Much American popular music is heard in Japan, ; 
is in most countries of the world. In the restauran 
classical recordings often are played as dinner music. One 


coffee shop in Hiroshima specializes in classical record 


An American reports ings. As you are served your coffee and cake, you car 
listen to beautiful symphonic music. One floor of the shop 
from her firsthand experience is devoted to the very serious listeners who request their 


favorite records. My whispered remark that I wanted a 
teaching in a Japanese school cup of coffee drew indignant glares from the Japanese 
who were listening in perfect silence. 

In Hiroshima there are concerts of Western music given 
by. famous visiting artists as well as by local talent. Wher 
a famous string quartet played there, the hall was packed 
with people. Also, | saw the opera Carmen given by a 
Japanese cast using Japanese as the language. I thought 
that the opera would not appeal to the Japanese tempera- 
ment, but again the hall had standing room only. I was 
able to get a seat through the help of some of my students 


who crowded me in with them. 





Another interesting musical event which I attended 
while there was a presentation of Haydn’s oratorio, Th 
Creation. It was given by a Catholic music school and 
sung in German. The symphony orchestra was furnished 
by the local radio statio 

In Hiroshima the American Cultural Center spi 
musical evenings. | was asked to speak one evening 
music in America. That evening a large group of Japanese 
listened to symph ny recordings and saw a film sl owing 
a program of the Bell Telephone Hour 

Sometimes American tunes appear in odd places. One 
summer evening I went \ ) another American teacher 
and a Japanese friend to a river at lwakuni to watcl 


cormorant fishing. As we rod yng in a boat, a juke 
yn shore was playing ““Way Down Upon the 
River.”’ | must confes nade me homesick 

Our school in t 


high, and a four 
Students take a 
lege certificate; 
ate witha B.A 
was no major in music 
and what I would cal 
dents interested u 
music. I liked that 
elective and | Was 
Western music mean something to Japanese 
whose native music is built upon scales and forms so 
different from ours 

I was assigned a cé 
consist of two periods o 
a week. However I wa 
time, so that, tor exan . when we studied the scales ¢ 
which our music 1s base also learned the movable d 
System ol sight-singit g and sang melodies. As we sang two- 
and three-part harmony we were able to see how chords 
were formed and to observe which ones were used most 


frequently and in what usual arrangement. In singing and 


in listening to music the students began to understat 


something of the form of Western music 

In the lecture courses, language was a diffic 
overcome. For the junior college students who 
studying English I had an interpreter. She was very 
but not a musician and sometimes had difficulty in 
lating musical terms. The English-speaking studer 
not want an interpreter as they wanted to practice their 
English, but some were not used to listening to an Ameri- 
can. They had heard only Japanese teachers speaking 
English, and I don’t think they understood all I sai 
had to confer with the librarian before giving any 
reading because / couldn't read the Japanese 
books on music 

I found that piano study in Japan, like other courses 
tends to be very rigid. Burgmiller studies are used and 


the works of Bach, Beethoven, and Chopin. One would 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


PAGE BOOKS 


21 CrLassics You LIkt 
26 AROUND THE KEYS 


SOLOS 


THE Timip FAWN 
TO THE RISING Su» 
CGIOSSIPING 


SURPRISES 


CLASSICS YOU LIKE 


Piano Book 


New Revised Edition 


LASSICS 
YOU LIKE 


New Revised Edition 


HADYN 
MOZART 


SCHUBERT 


for the piano 


Grade4-5 1.50 music begins on p. 22 





Ciassics YOU LIKE 
Gipsy Rondo 
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CLassics You LIke contd. 


THE TIMID FAWN 


Piano Solo 








BERENICE BENSON BENTLEY 


TIMID 
PAWN 

















os 


by BERENICE BENSON BENTLEY Grade 3B 








First of all a pupil has to play strictly in 
time, but once he is able to do this he 
needs to learn to bend the tempo in cer- 
tain types of music or his playing will 
sound wooden. The imaginative idea in 
this latest piece by the very popular Miss 
Bentley helps develop a feeling for nu- 
ances of tempo. 





The Timid Fawn 


BERENICE BENSON BENTLEY 
Capriciously; rather fast. 
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A Favorite Arthur P. Schmidt Publication 


TO THE RISING SUN trveve torsusseN 


Piano Solo Grade 4A 40 
Andante sostenuto 
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GOSSIPING 


Piano Solo 


CAMERON McGRAW 


gossiping 


CAMERON McGRAW 


v8 a 7? Deis al ven «8 pase Melba _ | 
Grade 3A 40 


Just unusual enough to be refreshing, 
this piece gives the pupil who is begin- 
ning to gain facility a chance to show 
off his prowess without making any 
great demands on him. And even if it 
isn’t taken at Mr. McGraw’s tempo indi- 
cation, it still sounds convincing at a 
more moderate speed. 


SURPRISES 


Piano Solo 


ELIZABETH E. ROGERS 


Grade 1B 


Here is a piece to give the young pupil a 
chance to get around the keyboard freely 
and meet 6/8 time without complications. 
Notice that the rhythms are straightfor- 
ward, with no uneven subdivisions to 
confuse the pupil at this early stage. 
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AROUND THE KEYS AGAIN 


Piano Book 


HAZEL COBB 
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Grade 2B-3A 


Once through all the keys is not enough, 
as you well know. A second time around 
helps a pupil hold onto what he learned 
the first time through. In the original 
AROUND THE Keys, Miss Cobb used sim- 
ple scale and primary chord patterns for 
as easy an introduction to major and 
minor keys as possible. This new set is 
only slightly more difficult. Be sure that 
your pupils follow the Study Helps so as 
to gain full benefit from this book. 
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6. I'm Sad and Weary 


4. Don Quixote 
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5. Windy Day 
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AROUND THE KEYS AGAIN contd. 


sie 7. The Merrymakers 8. Water Nynohe 
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9. On the Hillside 10. Thundershower 
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12. Nocturne 
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The New Bonnet 
13. Twilight 
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16. Over the Rapids 
18. Mischa and Boris 
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AROUND THE Keys AGAIN contd. 


23. Crescendo March 
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25. Gay Go Up and Gay Go Down 26. A Tragic Story 
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Musical Studies in All Keys 


To develop familiarity 
with any major or minor 


AROUND THE KEYS Grade 2A-2B 


AROUND THE KEYS AGAIN Grade 2B-3A 
—by Hazel Cobb 


more advanced 


LYRIC PRELUDES Grade 3B-4 
—by William L. Gillock 


RONDOLETTES Grade 3-4 
—by Berenice Benson Bentley 


STUDIES IN ALL KEYS Grade 4-5 


—selected Clementi, Concone, 
Czerny, and Heller 


SUMMY-BIRCHARD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1834 Ridge Avenve «- Evanston « Illinois 























